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WHAT SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


John Emmett Burke 
Director of Library Service 
East Texas State Teachers College 


Today the school library, be it in a senior high school, in a junior 
high school, or in an elementary school, is an acknowledged part of the 
Americaneducational system. More and more, school board members are 
faced with problems dealing with the school library. These range from 
the provision for such in the new buildings to be erectedor in the remodel- 
ing of present facilities to provide more adequate space for library ser- 
vice. Furthermore, administrators are faced with the problem of meeting 
the requirements for the library in the physical plant as set by accrediting 
agencies. 


The school board member, as well as other administrators in the edu- 
cational program, must be familiar with the library in the school of today. 
He must see it as it is now recognized, namely, as the center of all in- 
structional materials. 


To see the school library in this, its proper perspective, a school 
administrator needs to consider: (1) its purpose; (2) its size as part of 
the school plant; (3) the extent of the book and magazine collection; (4) the 
cost of operating a school library; (5) the training and responsibilities of 
the person charged with its use, namely, the librarian; and (6) the role of 
the library in the school of the future. 


Numerically it is difficult to say how many school libraries exist since 
it is taken for granted that every school -- elementary and secondary -- 
has a library. In reality this is far from the truth. One purpose of this 
article is to point out the present status of school libraries in the United 
States. The administrator who has the right idea of the library in the mo- 
dern school plant as well as its role in the development of the American 
boy and girl willsee it as something which willencourage reading through- 
out a lifetime. This school board member will see the library as a center 
of books, magazines, and audio-visual materials which will serve as a 
practice ground for the mental, emotional, and social growth of the youth 
of the school district. 


* Reprinted from SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, 1954 





PURPOSES OF Viewed from an administrative point of view the 
SCHOOL LIBRARY school library is no longer a mere collection 

of books, but rather an important element in the 
educative process. Its resources are mustered to give meaning and con- 
tent to the curriculum; its opportunities are available for individual pro- 
gress long after the bell has sounded the end of the class period or of the 
school day. Today more than ever before the modern school system bases 
its instructions on the fullest use of all the resources of communication 
instead of the traditional idea of a single textbook. It is here that the school 
library amplifies and expands the work of the classroom and presents 
through the realm of appropriate books, magazines, and non-book mater- 
tals, such as films and pictures, new horizons of learning. 


Basically, then, the library must have for its fundamental objectives 
the primary aims of the school itself. In the school system that acknow- 
ledges these library goals, books are acquired with the view to promote 
the school curriculum and students are guided in the use of these books, 
as the library attempts to integrate the instructional goals of the school 
with its resources. These purposes of the school library must not be nar- 
rowly constrained to mean that a lifetime habit of reading is not fostered, 
for in reality this significant interest, together with others (such as the 
encouragement of social attitudes and the promotion of aesthetic exper- 
iences), is encompassed in the purposes of the school itself. The school 
library properly considered and administered reflects the total objectives 
of the school. 


SIZE OF LIBRARY How much space should be assigned to the school 

library so that it can efficiently and economically 
fulfill its obligations? School administrators will be interested in the an- 
gwer to this question since space is always at a premium in planning and 
operating the school unit. 


According to the American Library Association the library in the 
school usually provides for a circulation and reading center, storage and 
work area, rooms for small-group conferences, for motion pictures and 
other audio-visual activities. Small schools may combine the workroom 
and storage space, but it is absolutely essential to provide one room in 
addition to the reading room in order to have the library serve effectively 
all its purposes. 


In terms of reading rooms, space to be provided depends on the size 
of the school. Reading room space is usually estimated according to the 
number of pupils who will be seated at any one time. While 25 square feet 
per reader is the usually accepted standard, the librarian would like to 
see 30 square feet since otherwise the library is apt to appear somewhat 
crowded after all the necessary furniture is installed. This point of view 























may not appeal to every school administrator, but factually it represents 
a wholesome longing for ample space. Up to an enrollment of 500, the 
reading rooms should seat from 15 to 20 percent of the students. In schools 
of 1000 or more, it may be difficult to maintainthis proportion, butit should 
never fall below 10 per cent. If the library is also used as a study space, 
the roominess of the library should be increased toalmost double the space 
mentioned above. 


In tabular form, these desirable standards may be charted thus: 


Enrollment Minimum Seating Number of 
of School Capacity Reading Rooms 
200 Largest class plus 20 1 
500 75 1 
1000 100 1 
2000 200 2 
3000 300 3 
5000 500 5 
HOW MANY BOOKS To the uninformed the library with a great many 
AND MAGAZINES? books is a well-stocked library. Just as in other 


phases of education wherein qualitative standards 
set the pace, so also do these same criteria of worth apply to the school 
library. Since it was stated in the purposes of the library that this unit is 
to help the school educate its boys and girls, so it follows as a logical con- 
clusion that every book in the library must satisfy a real need in the child. 
The book that does not help the child to learn, that adds nothing to his so- 
cial and aesthetic appreciations, has no place in the school library. If 
the books which help toenrich and explain the school program are attract- 
ive in binding, have the appeal of color, illustrations, and large type, then 
all the more will they assist boys and girls touse them with more frequency 
and pleasure. 


The real measure of a library's efficiency is, therefore, the quality 
of the book collection available to the boys and girls of a school. No stand- 
ard of size can here be arbitrarily set forth. The best library in this res- 
pect must necessarily be the library with enough books to help the pupils 
get the most out of school. While such a statement implies a broad inter- 
pretation, nevertheless the school board that wants to give its boys and 
girls adequate opportunities to become familiar with the best and most 
useful in books and magazines will meet the requirements set up by the 
regional accrediting agency, which tries to make all the schools in a cer- 
tain part of the country as good as their financial ability is able to make 
them. 





In the elementary school the books in the library usually answer the 
following questions: 


To what extent are library materials provided? To what extent is the 
central library staffed? What reading materials are provided? 


As these questions demonstrate, there is great latitude allowed the school 
administration in both the number of books as well as the titles of these 
books. 


The high school, however, has definite rules to follow in this respect. 
Here standards of recency, frequency, and adequacy are called for. De- 
finite books are suggested for purchase. A high school library is mea- 
sured not by the number of books on the shelves but rather by what books 
are in its book stacks. 


The question of "How many books, magazines, and newspapers?" 
should bein the high school libraryis one on which most accrediting agen- 
cies stand firm. Here again the number of pupils in a school rates as the 
measuring stick. One such agency, The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has charted the following standards for the number 
of books, magazines, and newspapers: 

l. Enrollment of 100 or less students: 500 well-selected books with 
one good general newspaper and a list of from five to ten periodicals. 

2. Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: 500 to 1000 well-selected books 
averaging 5 per student. Also, one good general newspaper and from 5 to 
15 periodicals. 

3. Enrollment of 200 to500 students: 1000 to 2500 well-selected books, 
newspapers, and 15 to 30 periodicals. 

4. Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students: 2500 to 5000 books, news- 
papers, and 25 to 30 periodicals. 

5. Enrollment of 1000 or more students: 2500 to 5000 books, news- 
papers. and at least 40 periodicals. 


Two facts must here be borne in mind by the school board members. 
First of all, the number of books outlined above constitute the minimum 
size of a school library. Second, not the number of books in a school li- 
brary but theiruse mustalways be the barometer of a good library. School 
finances represent a big investment and the outlay of funds to purchase 
library materials must be justified by the intelligent use of the books and 
periodicals which form the library. Formerly, libraries were conceived 
to be places where books were stored. Today the best library is the one 


which helps the students to get the most out of school and what it has to 
offer. 

















COST OF SCHOOL Unfortunately in the past the initial cost of set- 
LIBRARY ting up alibrary in the school has been construed 

by some school administrators as the only ex- 
penditure to be made. Once started the school library must be supported 
in the annual budget, for the services rendered by the library must be 
based on the standards of recency, frequency, and adequacy of books -- 
factors in so many other aspects of the educational system. 


How much should a school board authorize to be spent on its school 
library? Some states specify that a certain ratio of the total school dis- 
trict appropriation be appliedto school library purposes. The Idaho school 
law is an example of this, providing as it does for 3 per cent for school 
libraries. However, in the picture of secondary schools the various ac- 
crediting agencies throughout the country have specified definite amounts 
for library upkeep. 


First of all, the usual library budget is set up to cover the following 
items: books, periodicals, supplies, and binding. Since audio-visual ma- 
terials, such as maps, globes, and films, are still considered as outside 
the scope of the library budget, these are usually purchased from other 
sources in the school financial setup. 


In regard to the amount of money to be spent for library expenditures, 
it is agreed by school administrators that the smaller the school, the great- 
er the amount percapita. Thus, the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools sets forth $200 as the minimum amount to be ex- 
pended annually in each secondary school forthe purchase of library books, 
periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets, vertical file materials and supplies. 


The same association is careful to point out that it is necessary to 
plan the budget in accordance with library needs. It recommends the fol- 
lowing scale for annual expenditures as a guide. 

Schools with an enrollment of 1000 or more pupils expend approxi- 
mately 50 cents per pupil. 

Schools with an enrollment of 500 to 999 pupils expend approximately 
75 cents per pupil. 

Schools with an enrollment of 200 to 499 pupils expend approximately 
$1 per pupil. 

Schools withan enrollment of less than200 pupils expend not less than 
$200. 

The school board member will note that these costs are based not 
only on school population but also on the objectives of the school in regard 
to library service. 


THE SCHOOL The school board member must always bear in 
LIBRARIAN mind that a boy and girl must learn how to use 





books and magazines. While this is an all-school 
job that goes on each day that a child is in school, it also is a task which 
can best be performed by a specialist who has made a calling out of inter- 


preting the messages of books for school boys and girls. This expert is 
the librarian. 


The school librarian, far from being a luxury in the educational sys- 
tem, thus fills a real need as he directs students in the use of books and 
magazines. His background of learning and specialization of training e- 
quip him to bring together students and books. 


However, it must be understood by the school administrator that the 
librarian guides pupils through the whole school plan of working hand in 
glove with the principal and other members of the faculty. His work for 
the student is both direct and indirect. He helps the student both by sup- 
plying his book needs and by guiding him in his reading. To the teacher, 
he furnishes such material in the classroom and out of the classroom as 
will help make the instruction clear and progressive to pupils. 


Brief as this description is of the principal duties of the school libra- 
rian, it must be evident to the board member that a good librarian must 
be a man or woman of learning as well as a specialist trained in library 
science. The extent of this training may vary from region to region, or 
from state to state, as well as according to the size of the school. In the 
Middle West, the territory in which the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools operates, the following standards are re- 
quired, for instance, of high school librarians. 

1. In a school with an enrollment of 500 or more students, the libra- 
rian has completed at least 24 semester hours of library science. 

2. Ina school 200 to 499 pupils, the librarian has completed a min- 
imum of 16 semester hours of library science. 

3. Ina school with an enrollment of less than 200 pupils, the libra- 
rian has completed a minimum of 6 semester hours in library science. 
In addition to this she must have a bachelor's degree. 


It may be mentioned here that the same association requires a full 
time librarian for schools with an enrollment of 500 or more pupils. In 
a school of 200 to 499 students, the librarian may be either a study hall 
librarian or a teacher-librarian. In smaller schools (less than 200 pu- 
pils) at least 2 periods a day of the teacher-librarian's time are devoted 
to the library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY The extent of the influence of the school library 
OF FUTURE of the future can be predicted only in terms of 

the philosophy of education of the leaders of the 
school system. If school administrators comprehend the values of what a 

















good library can render to the pupils and are willing to provide facilities 
in the nature of book materials for such service, then the school library 
will be an important factor in the educational process. 


While it is true that the resources of a school system will oftentimes 
provide the measuring stick by which the school library will attain cer- 
tain standards of excellence, in school administration the everyday adage, 
"Where there's a will, there's a way" will obtain. 


From a school administrator's point of view the future of the school 
library in the United States hinges upon these factors: 
1. The usefulness of the school library as it proves itself in giving more 
and better services within the school and the school system. 
2. Improvements in constructing library quarters in the future must de- 
pend on 
A. The school board's knowledge of what a good school library is. 
B. The school board's willingness to provide a type of library which 
will give school children the best in library service. 
C. Curtailment in school construction programs brought about by un- 
settled world conditions. 


In terms of service, the school library of tomorrow must justify to the 
school administration its existence as well as any future development. 
This means that in terms of service the school library must prepare a 
program that meets the needs of the boys and girls now in school and must 
project a program for future expansion. 


The school library must first of all strengthen a reading program for 
students and teachers. This means that there must bea co-operative res- 
ponsibility with administrators and teachers to develop and improve the 
reading ability of boys and girls. 


These are but two aspects of service that the school library of the fu- 
ture can furnish in view of a school's foundation program. Many other 
services such as taking care of the child's book needs, participating in an 


enriched ‘curriculum, and organizing materials for service must be per- 
formed, 


The school library is never to be considered a luxury. If boys and 
girls are to achieve the goals of education in a democracy, then they must 
have recourse to all the tools of education. The school library makes a- 
vailable to youthful Americans the written record of what is best in our 
heritage of freedom. This fact the school board member must realize 
more than anyone else for he holds the key which will provide adequate 
library service in the school. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


William K. Peace 
Acting Extension Director 
Texas State Library 


The Fifteenth Biennial Conference of the Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciation was held in Albuquerque, New Mexico on November 3, 4, and 5. 
The programs of the conference were presented in five all-conference 
sessions, instead of the usual separate sections. 


At the first session, Marvin A. Miller, director of libraries of the 
University of Arkansas and president of the association, in his "President's 
Report, "' declared that segregation, comic books and censorship are pri- 
mary problems of librarians. He discussed specific cases that libraries 
have experienced in encounters with these problems, describing the atti- 
tudes and actions of the public, of special groups, and of librarians, both 
as individuals and as members of a profession. 


Also at the first general session Mrs. Lura Currier, field represen- 
tative, Mississippi Library Commission, ina speech entitled "Don't Get 
a Horse," decried the condition of the poverty-stricken libraries in the 
South, "which are just beginning to face and solve the problem of keeping 
pace with the New South." She told the delegates that librarians must stop 
trying to make horse and buggy methods serve a jet-propelled age. Point- 
ing out the potentialities for growth in library services, she urged attend- 
ing librarians to discuss their problems with chambers of commerce, leg- 
islatures, and other groups which can be interested in libraries. 


At the second general session which was held November 3, Dr. Kath- 
leen McCann, University of New Mexico, spoke on 'The Promotion of Good 
Reading; a Southwestern Approach," and Miss Siddie Joe Johnson, chil- 
dren's librarian, Dallas Public Library, spoke on "The Regional Writers 
in the Southwest. " 


In the evening of the first day of the conference there was an all-con- 
ference supper followed by "Authors Round-up" which featured Fray Angel- 
ico Chavez, author of La Conquistadora; Ann Noland Clark; Erna Fergusson; 
and Lawrence Clark Powell, director of the University of California Li- 
brary and president of the American Bibliographical Society. 





The second day of the conference opened with separate state library 
association breakfasts. Approximately 60 people attended the Texas break- 
fast, at which the proposed survey of libraries, library personnel, and 
library education in Texas was discussed. The breakfasts were followed 











by the third general session of the conference, the first part of which was 
devoted toa report of the Policy Committee of SWLA. The report, pre- 


sented by Dr. Arthur McAnally, contained ten recommendations for SWLA: 


1. 


2. 








That present area membership (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mexico) be continued. 

That Mexico be encouraged to organize a national library asso- 
ciation and participate fully in SWLA onthe same basis as mem- 
ber associations in the United States. 

That the Association affirm as its objectives: 

Promote library development throughout the region, 
Facilitate wider acquaintance among member librarians, 
Discuss mutual problems and their possible solutions, 
Exchange information and ideas dealing with the expansion 
and improvement of library resources, 

Strengthen our faith in books and libraries, 

Broaden our interests beyond the state level to the region 
and nation, 

g- Improve our understanding of the role of libraries inserving 
regional interests incomparison to other media of informa- 
tion, and 

h. Study regional library resources and means of improvement 
through cooperation; 

That the SWLA sponsor with the ALA Boardon Resources a survey 
of library resources of the Southwest, followed by a study to find 
how we might improve and increase the usefulness of resources 
for research inthe Southwest by cooperative efforts, and that SWLA 
endorse a request for. funds to implement this work. 

That in regard to conferences 

Biennial meetings be continued, 

Rotation of meeting places be continued, 

A meeting with a state association on a trial basis be held, 
The program be sent out well in advance, in the 
NEWSLETTER, 

The first vice president be made program chairman, 

More general and fewer sectional meetings be held, 
Program planning be done considerably in advance, 
Meeting places be agreed upon four years in advance, 

The conference be not less than two full days nor more than 
three in length, 
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j. We have at least one major non-librarian speaker at each 
conference, 

k. Entertainment be included on the program, 

1. SWLA committee hold more meetings at ALA meet ings, 

m. The Association encourage formation of a special libraries 


section, 
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n. The round-table, workshop, and conference type of program 
be used more frequently in sectional meetings. 

6. That the Proceedings continue to be printed and distributed; that 
the NEWSLETTER be continued and sent to all members; that more 
news of the executive board and special committees and their ac- 
tions be included in the NEWSLETTER, and that an editorial sub- 
committee be appointed to assist the editor of the NEWSLETTER. 

7. That SWLA pay at least some of the travel expenses of its presi- 
dent to represent the association at state association meetings. 

8. That membership dues in SWLA be collected annually; that mem- 
ber state associations be asked to show dues and membership in 
SWLA on their membership cards; that SWLA dues be increased 
proportionately as the levels of state dues increase;:that no re- 
volving or grants-in-aid fund be established at present; and that 
an ad hoc committee to study SWLA finances be appointed. 

9. That a committee be appointed to study the problem of institution- 
al membership in SWLA. 

10. That the Executive Board schedule a meeting at each ALA confer- 
ence, and at the midwinter meeting when desirable, to transact 
SWLA business. 


The second part of this third general session was a panel discussion 
on "Teaching the Use of the Library.'' Members of the panel were Helen 
S. Farrington, El Paso Public Library; T. N. McMullen, L.S.U. Libra- 
ries; and Alice M. Dugas, National University of Mexico. 


Atanall-conference luncheon following this session L. Quincy Mumford, 
librarian of congress and president of ALA, spoke on"The Library in Pub- 
lic Affairs." Mr. Mumford's address was devoted to civic activities of 
the Cleveland Public Library. 


At the fourth general session Dr. Lawrence C. Powell in an address 
entitled "Books Determine" paid tribute to Southwestern writers, particu- 
larly Harvey Ferguson, author of The Conquest of Don Pedre and other 
western novels. Following Dr. Powell's talk, Laura Gilpin, author and 
photographer, presented a series of slides on "The Eternal Navajo. " 





The fifth and last general session of the Conference was a business 
meeting which included the election of officers for the coming biennium, 
and a discussion of a proposed plan to secure the services of a "library 
consultant" for the Southwest by the SWLA in cooperation with ALA. 

SWLA officers for the next biennium are: 

Patricia Paylore, assistant librarian, University of Arizona, 
president 

Mrs. Elsa Thompson, Albuquerque Public Library, vice president 

Mrs. Harriet D. Reynolds, librarian, Houston Public Library, 
treasurer. 
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TEXAS STATE PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


This is the January, 1955 (Checkiist no. 165) list of free State 
publications available to libraries, Those libraries which have 
received the list separately should check desired items on it and 
return it to: Documents Librarian, Texas State Library. Others 
should make a letter request, listing the items wanted. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION: 
Bulletins: 
776, May, 1954. Corn hybrids for Texas. 
778, June, 1954. Alamo oats. 
783, June, 1954. Rural education in transition. A study of recent 
trends in education in five Texas rural counties. 


BOARD OF CONTROL: 
Annual tire and tube contract. Procedure for requisitioning, receiv- 
ing and paying for tires and tubes by school districts, 1954-1955. 
BC-1002 (Revised) Effective December 1, 1954; ~ 


CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER RELIEF: 
Family food for defense and disaster relief program. 


COMPTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT: 
Tax laws. Oil-gas-sulphur. 
Gross receipts tax laws. 
Instructions for assessing. 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT ROAD INDEBTEDNESS, BOARD OF: 
Report to the Governor. September 1, 1953 to August 31, 1954. 


EDUCATION AGENCY, TEXAS: 
Bulletins: 
*523, June, 1951. Selling banking service. 
543, May, 1953. School plant service. 
544, July, 1953. Resource-use education. 

*545, August, 1953. A guide for budgeting, accounting, and audit- 
ting of school funds. Some information and suggestions for 
school administrators, business managers, and board members 
on the fiscal operation of local school districts. 

546, September, 1953. Handbook for Texas school board members, 
547, Public school directory. 1953-54, List of accredited schools, 
1952-53. 
548, 1953. (Revised July, 1954). Suggestions for teachers of 
mathematics. 








549, 1954: Texas ‘school of-the air and tapes: 
551, January, 1954. How family centered is the homemaking pro- 
gram where you teach? 

*552, August, 1953. The homemaking education curriculum on the 
whole family. Report of state work conference for homemaking | 
teachers. 

554, 1954. School lunch management. 
*558, 1954. Farm electrification. ° 
561, 1954. The school nurse at work. 
564, 1954. Minimum foundation school program. 


Revised certificate requirements for supervisors, counsélors, admin- 
istrators, special service teachers. Effective September 1, 1955 to 
new persons employed in these positions after that date. 


ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION: 
News: 

Vol. 5, No. 3, September, 1954. Proving architecture ahead of con- 
struction, sewage recirculation, better end anchorage for pre- 
stressed concrete, steel purchases, and summer radiation tests. 

Research Reports: a 

48, September, 1954. Out-of-state purchases of primary and fabrica- 

ted metal products by Texas organizations, 1953. 


GAME AND FISH COMMISSION: 
Quail management handbook for East Texas, by Daniel W. Lay. 
(Limited supply; available only for Texas libraries). 
TEXAS GAME AND FISH: Volume 12, nos. 10-12, Sept. -Nov., 1954. 


HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT: 
Motor vehicle laws. 1953. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS, BOARD OF: 
Fire Insurance Division: 
Fire prevention and safety handbook for Texas public schools. 1954. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, TEXAS STATE BOARD OF: 
Handbook of information with official list of authorized medical practi- 
tionérs of the state of Texas for 1954 and extracts from the law. 
September, eet 


PUBLIC WELFARE, DEPARTMENT. OF 3: 
Texas DPW CORRAL: Volume 5, nos.! 11, 12; enon 6, no. I, 
Sept. -Nov., 1954. 


STATE TAX BOARD; 
Forty-fourth and forty-fifth annual reports, for 1953 and 1954. 


*Supply limited; available only on loan from Texas State Library. 
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JACKSON TO HOUSTON 


Prepared by 
Archives Division 


Hermitage 
August 3lst 1843 


Genl Sam1 Houston 
president of Texas, 


My dear Sir, 


Your letter of the 24th of July last with Mr. Thos. I. Ashbury en- 
closed, I have this moment received, and for your attention to my claim 
on Mr. Ashbury, my dear friend I make you a tender of my thanks. One 
of your letters, on this subject I have only received--your very interesting 
letter of the 3lst of January I recd. but thenI was so afflicted & unwell I 
was unable to answer it, and now, I am scarcely able to wield the pen, -- 
Often for weeks Iam unable to write--But I assure you, I have not been 
indifferent to the difiucltus [sic] with which you have been surrounded, 
and my fervent prayers, that you might overcome them, The first step 
that lead to the injury of Texas and her fame, was that foolish campaign 
to santafee [sic]. The next the foolish attempt to [in] vade Mexico with- 
out means & men sufficient for the occasion--The fate of this rashness to 
those concerned will I hope put a stop to these disorders, and controle 
[ sic] the Texians within the bounds of your orders--The Texians now on the 
santafee [sic] road from the United States, can only be viewed by Mexico, 
as a band of robers [sic] unless there [?] by your order & if taken, will 
every one be put to death--These ought forthwith tobe recalled, if not there 
by your order. These may prevent you from having peace with Mexico. 
But my dear Genl, have a good look out upon yo [ur] [fro?] ntier host the 
large force concen[ trating] in Mexico to cover santafee [sic], and to a- 
gain march upon Campeache[ ?] may not really be intended to make a sud- 
den entrance into Texas-- 


I sincerely congratulate you & your lady on the birth of your fine son-- 
I send him my blessing, and my whole household join with me in this heart- 
felt congratulation & with kind regards to you and your ohreable [sic] 
Lady. 


I have read Mr. Thos. J. Ashbury's letter--I have no confidence in 
him now altho I had whenI sold him the stud horse--This horse he sold 


soon after he got him to Texas--The gentleman who bought him wrote me 
for his pedigree, if he has still the horse, and return him to me, if not 
materially injured I would cancel the debt. 


My dear friend I hate to give more trouble but I send enclosed a copy of 
his note, and a short letter to him & if you can find any faithful man who 
will go and see the land, investigage the title, [and] will receive as much 
land as will, at a fair vallue [sic] pay the note, I will cheerfully receive 
it & cancel the debt, and the agent employed to settle this matter to re- 
ceive out of the land, a liberal part for his trouble & expences [ sic] --I 
enclose you a power of attorney, with a authority to appoint an agent to 
settle this matter whose receipt on the back of the copy of the note here- 
in enclosed, shall be a compleat [sic] disharge [sic] from fhe original 
note which will be cancelled by me, on the receipt of the payment in land 
or any thing else that you, or the agent you may appoint, may receive from 
Mr. Thos. J. Asbury [ Ashbury] --I have no faith now in him and I fear 
nothingcan be got from him. But still, an agent thatwill go-------- [ torn] 
him get------ [ ? not legible] something, if a trusty agent can be got togo 
to see him who will agree to receive a liberal share of what may be re- 
ceived from him leaving you to be the judge of whote [sic] share the agent 
ought to receive, to one half of the debt. 


I see you are in negotiation with Mexico, but be carefull [sic] of the 
designing English man [ ?] --I would be glad to know the propositions --and 
be carefull [sic] whilst the olive branch is holding out the Spaneerd [ sic] 
is not preparing a force to destroy--I am exhausted & must close. 


May god bless & preserve, & give you success in yr administration, 
your sincere friend 


Andrew Jackson 
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LADLE RAT ROTTEN HUT 


WORD STUDY, the valuable periodical of the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, presents this story as an example of the redundancy 
of written English on a familiar story-theme. It might also be 
an example to story hour librarians of the value of phrasing and 
accentuation in their sessions. 


Wants pawn term, dare worsted ladle gull hoe lift wetter murder inner 
ladle cordage honor itch offer lodge dock florist. Disc ladle gull orphan 
worry ladle cluck wetter putty ladle rat hut, end fur disc raisin pimple 
caulder ladle rat rotten hut. Wan moaning rat rotten hut's murder colder 
inset: "Ladle rat rotten hut, heresy ladle basking winsome burden bar- 
ter and shirker cockles. Tick disc ladle basking tudor cordage offer groin 
murder hoe lifts honor udder site offer florist. Shaker lake, dun stopper 
laundry wrote, end yonder nor sorghum stenches dun stopper torque wet 
strainers." 


"Hoe-cake, murder, " resplendent ladle rat rotten hut, end tickle ladle 
basking and stuttered oft. Honor wrote tudor cordage offer groin murder, 
ladle rat rotten hut mitten anamalous woof. 


"Wail, wail, wail," set disc wicket woof, "evanescent ladle rat rotten 
hut! Wares or putty ladle gull goring wizard ladle basking?" 


"Armor goring tumor groin murder's," reprisal ladle gull. "Gram- 
mars seeking bet. Armor ticking arson burden barter end shirker cock- 
les." 


"O hoe! Heifer blessing woke," setter wicket woof, butter taught tomb 
shelf, "Oil tickle shirt court tudor cordage offer groin murder. Oil ket- 
chup wetter letter, an den -- O bore!" 


Soda wicket woof tucker shirt court, end whinney retched a cordage 
offer groin murder, picket inner widow and sor debtor pore oil worming 
worse lion inner bet. Inner flesh disc abdominal woof lipped honor bet- 
ting adder rope. Zany pool dawn a groin murder's nut cup an gnat gun, 
any curdle dope inner bet. 


Inner ladle wile ladle rat rotten hut a raft attar cordage an ranker 
dough ball. "Comb ink, sweat hard," setter wicket woof, disgracing is 
verse. Ladle rat rotten hut entity bet rum end stud buyer groin murder's 
bet. "Oh grammar," crater ladle gull, "Wart bag icer gut! A nervous 
sausage bag ice!"" "Buttered lucky chew whiff, doling, '' whiskered disc 
ratchet woof, wetter wicket small. "Oh grammar, water bag noise! A 





nervous sore suture anomalous prognosis!"' Buttered small your whiff," 
inserter woof, ants mouse worse waddling. "Oh grammar, water bag mou- 
sey gut! A nervous sore suture bag mouse!" 


Daze worry on forger nut gull's lest warts. Oil offer sodden throne 
offer carvers an sprinkling otter bet, disc curl an bloat Thursday woff 
ceased pore ladle rat rotten hut an garbled erupt. 


Mural: Yonder nor sorghum stenches shut ladle gulls stopper torque wet 
strainers. 


kek KKK KX 
The Archives Division reports that the first number of THE CACTUS, 


the student annual of The University of Texas, issued in 1894, included 
the following ambiguous advertisement from an Austin business man: 





Monroe Miller, 
UNDERTAKER AND LIVERYMAN 
Proprietor 
Eclipse Stables 
ELEGENT CARRIAGES 
and 
HANDSOME LIVERY RIGS FOR HIRE 


Especial attention is 
given to the student body. 


Reception and theatre parties 
supplied with carriages, 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER STATES RECEIVED BY 
THE TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 


(Available on inter-library loan 
from Legislative Reference Division) 


CALIFORNIA 

Auditor, Legislative. Chronological List of California Legislative In- 
terim Committees and Their Reports, 1937-1953. 1954 Supplement. 

Assembly Interim Committee Reports, 1953-1955. No. 1. Regulation of 
Psychology Practice: Problems and Proposals. 

Citizens' Advisory Committee to the Attorney General on Crime Preven- 
tion. Narcotic Addiction. 

Education, State Dept. of. California Schools. July, Sept. and Oct., 1954. 

----Laws of 1954 Relating to the California Public School System. 

Employees' Retirement System, State. Information for State Employees. 

----Information for Contracting Public Agency Employees. 

Equalization, State Board of. California Use Fuel Tax Law, 1954. 

Industrial Relations, Dept. of. Digest of the California Child Labor Laws, 
1954. 

----State Trailor Park Act. 

----State Auto Court Resort and Motel Act. 

----Disabling Work Injuries. Motor Vehicle Accidents. 

Public Works, Dept. of. Div. of Highways. California Highways and 
Public Works. Sept-Oct., 1954. 

University of California Press. Petroleum in Venezuela; History, by 
Edwin Lieuwen. 

Water Pollution Control Board, Colorado River Basin Regional. Report 
on Water Pollution Study of the Colorado River Basin. 


ILLINOIS 
Legislative Council. Airport Agencies in Metropolitan Areas. 
Public Aid Commission. Public Aid in Illinois. Sept., 1954. 


KENTUCKY 
Finance and Revenue, Dept. of. Kentucky Revenue. Sept. 1954. 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan State College. Governmental Research Bureau. Politics in 
the Press. An Analysis of Press Content in 1952 Senatorial Cam- 
paigns, by Leroy C. Fergusan and Ralph H. Smuckler. 


MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota. Sixtieth Annual Report. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Conservation and Economic Development, Dept. of. Jersey Plans For A 
Better State. 


Mentally Deficient Persons, Commission to Study the Problems and Needs 
of. Mental Deficiency in New Jersey. 1954. 


Public Utility Commissioners, Board of. Forty-fourth Annual Report. 


NEW YORK 


Comptroller. Opinions of Comptroller Relating to Municipal Government. 
1952. 

----N. Y. State Employees' Retirement System. Your Retirement 
Benefits In A Nutshell. 

----Thirty-third Report of the Comptroller on the Operation of the State 
Employees' Retirement System. 

Cornell University. 
N. Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. Union Disci- 
pline, Minority Rights and Public Policy, by Oscar Ornati. 

Legislature. Aging. N. Y. State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems 
of the Aging. 

Public Service Commission. Annual Report, 1953. Regulation of Public 
Utilities in N. Y. State. 

Tax Commission, State. Outline of N. Y. State Tax System as of 
Jan. 1, 1954. 

University of the State of N. Y. Certified Shorthand Reporting. Law, 
Rules and Information. 1954. 

Workmen's Compensation Board. Workmen's Compensation Law and 
Rules and Regulations Promulgated Thereunder. 1952-1954 Supplement. 

Youth Commission. Youth Service News. Sept., 1954. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agriculture, Dept. of. Div. of Statistics. N. C. Agricultural Statis- 
tics. Second Quarter. 

Archives and History, State Dept. of. Carolina Comments. 

Banks, Commissioner of. Annual Report. Dec. 31, 1953. 

Conservation and Development, Dept. of. Facts About N. C. The Tar 
Heel State. 

Employment Security Commission. Labor Market News. August 1954. 

----The Emp. Sec. Quarterly. Winter-Spring 1954. 

----Trends 

Motor Vehicles, Dept. of. North Carolina Traffic Death Toll. 

Public Welfare, N. C. State Board of. Public Welfare News. 

University of N. C., Institute of Government. Popular Government. 
Sept. 1954. 

Veterans Commission. Bulletin Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9, Vol. 9. 

















NORTH DAKOTA 
Treasurer, State. Fifty-Second Annual Report. 


OHIO 
Mental Health, Ohio Department of. Motive. 


OKLAHOMA 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission. Compact Comments. 
University of Oklahoma. Oklahoma Business Bulletin. Sept. and 
Oct., 1954. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fish Commission. Pennsylvania Angler, Sept., 1954. 
Public Instruction, Dept. of. School Laws of Pennsylvania, 1953. 


VERMONT 
Bank Commissioner. Annual Report, June 30, 1954. 
Purchasing Agent. Biennial Report, June 30, 1954. 


WASHINGTON 
University of Washington. Proceedings of the Sixth Pacific Northwest 
Industrial Waste Conference, 1954. 
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THE COLLECTIONS OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Library's collections, encyclopedic in nature, are preeminent in 
American history and politics, bibliography and library science, publica- 
tions of learned societies, public documents (Federal, State, municipal, 
and foreign), files of American and foreign newspapers, and maps and at- 
lases. They are outstanding in law, economics, and political science. 
The collection of books on aeronautics is the largest and the music col- 
lection is perhaps the most comprehensive in the world. The collection 
of Chinese works is the largest outside China and Japan, and thatof Russian 
books is probably the largest outside the Soviet Union. The collection of 
manuscripts, which includes the private papers of nearlyall the Presidents 
and numerous other American statesmen and leaders in many walks of life, 
has been greatly enriched with reproductions of manuscripts in European 
archives, made possible by a large gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The rare book collection contains more than 200,000 pieces, among them 
many first editions, rare bindings, some 25,000 early American pamph- 
lets, more than 1, 600 volumes of American 18th-century newspapers, and 


(continued on page 25) 
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AUSTRALIAN WOMEN'S GROUP GIVES 
AUSTRALIAN BOOKS TO STATE LIBRARY 


A set of 35 authoritative books on Australia has been given to the Texas 
State Library by the Women's Group of the Australian-American Association, 
Melbourne, Victoria. 


Given with the aim of furthering mutual understanding between the United 
States and Australia, the books are available on a three week loan to any 
citizen of Texas, or on inter-library loan to any library. They include 
reference, travel, descriptive, and juvenile material, and one or more of 
them may be borrowed by addressing a post card to Loan and General 
Reference Division, Texas State Library. 








The Women's Group made the gift with the co-operation of the Australian 
News and Information Bureau and the Commonwealth National Library, 
Canberra, A. C. T. 


Following is a list of the books: 


Australian Junior Encyclopaedia. Georgian House, 195l. 

Bates, Daisy. The passing of the aborigines. Murray, 1952. 

Battarbee, Rex. Modern Australian Aboriginal Art. Angus and Robertson, 
1951. 

Beatty, Bill. Unique to Australia. Ure Smith, 1952. 

Bevan, Ian, ed. The Sunburnt Country. Collins, 1953. 

Browne, Thomas Alexander. Robbery Under Arms; by Rolf Boldrewood 
(pseud.) Dymock's, 195l. 

Casey, Maie, ed. Early Melbourne architecture. Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 

Cayley, Neville. What Bird Is That? Angus and Robertson, 1953. 

Dakin, William J. Australian Seashores. Angus and Robertson, 1953, 

Davison, Frank Dalby. Children of the Dark People. Angus and Robertson, 
1948. 

Ellis, Malcolm H. Lachlan Macquarie. Angus and Robertson, 1952. 

Fysh, Wilmot Hudson. Taming the north. Angus and Robertson, 1950. 

Gunn, Jeanie. The Little Black Princess of the Never-Never. Robertson 
and Mullens, 1952. 

Harris, Thistle Y. Wild Flowers of Australia. Angus and Robertson, 1952. 

Hillier, Rob. Portrait of Melbourne. Ure Smith, 195l. 

Hurley, Frank. Queensland. Angus and Robertson, 1952. 

Hurley, Frank. Sydney. Angus and Robertson, 1953. 

Hurley, Frank. Western Australia. Angus and Robertson, 1953. 

Idriess, Ion L. In Crocodile Land. Angus and Robertson, 1952. 



























































Idriess, lon L. Lasseter's Last Ride. Angus and Robertson, 1952. 




















Idriess, Ion L. Lightning Ridge. Angus and Robertson, 1953. 

Laseron, Charles F. The Face of Australia. Angus and Robertson, 1953. 

Mackaness, George, comp. An Anthology of Australian Verse. Angus and 
Robertson, 1952. 

Moorehead, Alan. Rum Jungle. Hamilton, 1953. 

Parker, K. Langlow. Australian Legendary Tales. Angus and Robertson, 
1953. 

Pownall, Eve. The Australia Book. Sands, 1952. 

Pratt, Ambrose. The Lore of the Lyrebird. Robertson and Mullens, 1951. 

Ratcliffe, Francis. Flying Fox and Drifting Sand. Angus and Robertson, 
1951. 

Rees, Leslie. Bluecap and Bimbi. Trinity House, 1948. 

Rees, Leslie. Story of Karrawingi the Emu. Sands, 1946. 

Rees, Leslie. The Story of Sarli the Barrier Reef Turtle. Sands, 1947. 

Rees, Leslie. The Story of Shy the Platypus. Sands. 1944. 

Samuel, H. J. A Saddle at Bontharambo. Longmans, 1950. 

Simpson, Colin. Adam in Ochre. Angus and Robertson, 1952. 

Troughton, Ellis. Furred animals of Australia. Angus and Robertson, 
1951. 

Wonderful Australia in Pictures. Colorgravure, 1949. 
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(continued from page 23) 
more than 5, 300 15th-century books. 


The Library of Congress is the largest in the world. At the present 
time it has 9,500,000 volumes and pamphlets, nearly 13 million manu- 
scripts, more than 2,100,000 maps and views, about 2 million pieces and 
volumes of music, some 500,000 fine prints, and approximately 2, 225, 000 
photographic negatives, prints, and slides. In addition there are news- 
papers issues, motion pictures, sound recordings, microfilms, and other 
types of material that bring the total to nearly 31 million items. 
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The Texas State Library has several copies of an early biography of 
John Nance Garner for free distribution to libraries in Texas. Address 
your request to Editor, TEXAS LIBRARIES, Texas State Library, State 
Capitol, Austin. The book is, Brown, George, Rothwell, The Speaker of 
the House. Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1932. 
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